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victual was never lost. The story of how the Norwegian farmers 
fought the alien officials, how they resisted every encroachment on their 
ancient rights, and how they maintained their freedom is told in vivid 
English and forms one of the most important and interesting parts of 
Dr. Gjerset's work. 

The author has read widely in the sources of Norwegian history, 
especially in the literature of the Middle Ages ; but on the whole, his 
work impresses one as being largely a compilation. His outlook on the 
earlier centuries he seems to have derived from P. A. Munch. The 
title of his history is the same as that of Munch's great work, and he 
has also adopted Munch's plan of dividing the narrative up into com- 
paratively brief sections instead of chapters of the conventional type. 
There has, however, been much written on Norse medieval history since 
Munch's day, and this monographic literature the author has taken into 
careful account. For the modern period he has found a guide in J. E. 
Sars, but he has also used the writings of other historians and seems to 
have covered the literature quite completely. 

The reviewer regrets to have to add that the general excellence of 
the work is marred by a number of inaccuracies, most of which are, 
however, of slight importance. It is scarcely correct to say that Giral- 
dus "accompanied the Anglo-Norman barons to Ireland" (I. 371); he 
went later in the retinue of Prince John. Benedict of Peterborough 
did not write the Gesta Henrici Sccundi (I. 377) and the Hoveden 
chronicler was named Roger, not Robert (ibid.). Sebastian Cabot was 
not a Spaniard (II. 181). It is somewhat misleading to speak of Nor- 
wegian colonists in Bristol in the fifteenth century (II. 46) and to 
mention the Shetlands and the Orkneys in connection with legislation 
for Norway in 1604 (II. 192). The map of the "Norwegian colonial 
empire " is also misleading, as it makes claims for Norway and Denmark 
which cannot be defended. 

The work is unusually free from typographical errors; the reviewer 
has noted only one that is of any consequence: Holland (I. 367) should 
no doubt be Halland. The maps are clear and not burdened with de- 
tails. The illustrations are excellent and useful. Bibliographical data 
have been placed in the foot-notes. The index, however, is a disap- 
pointment. Laurence M. Larson. 

The Normans in European History. By Charles Homer Has- 
kins, Gurney Professor of History and Political Science, Har- 
vard University. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 191 5. Pp. viii, 258.) 

The story of The Normans in European History, as Professor Has- 
kins tells it, began with the coming of Hrolf the Ganger with his viking 
band to the Seine valley in the early part of the tenth century and closes 
with the reign of Roger II. of Sicily, who died in 1 154. It is a far cry 
from medieval Norway to Sicily and farther still from the Norse chief- 
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tain to the Sicilian despot ; but the fact that these two men belong to the 
same historical series merely illustrates the wonderful adaptability of 
the Norman race. For nearly three centuries the Norman people 
played an important part in the history of Europe, especially as 
" founders and organizers of states " ; and the achievements of this 
period are the theme of Professor Haskins's work. 

Beginning with a discussion of the Norman duchy, of the physical 
characteristics of the land and the significance of the sea that lies before 
it, the author proceeds to relate the story of how Normandy came to be, 
and to examine the relative importance of the Norse and the French 
contributions to Norman civilization. While he does not deny that the 
Scandinavian' influence may have been important, he finds that " in most 
respects the tangible contribution was slight" (p. 48). From this sub- 
ject the author passes to a discussion of the social and institutional ar- 
rangements of Normandy and of its relationship to the neighboring parts 
of the French monarchy. Professor Haskins next turns to the career 
of William the Conqueror and to the story of the conquest and reor- 
ganization of the English kingdom. The achievements of Henry II., 
the third great Norman ruler, are told in connection with the history of 
the Norman Empire. Professor Haskins objects to the term "Angevin 
Empire": the Angevin dynasty did not create it; "the centre of the 
empire was Normandy, its founders were the Norman dukes" (p. 85). 
He holds that Henry II. was a Norman rather than an English ruler. 
Henry is associated with English history chiefly because " after the 
collapse of the Norman empire under his sons, the permanent influence 
of his work continued to be felt most fully in England" (p. 91). The 
collapse of the empire the author considers inevitable for physiographic 
as well as for personal reasons : " the rivers in their courses fought 
against the Plantagenets " (p. 126). The constitutional development of 
the reign of Henry II. is carefully outlined. From the subject of the 
Norman empire Professor Haskins turns to the activities of the Nor- 
mans in the Mediterranean lands and to the founding of the kingdom 
of Sicily. The hero of this part of the narrative is Roger II., to whom 
the author attributes much that was formerly credited to Frederick II. : 
" it is not too much to call the kingdom of Roger and his successors 
the first modern state" (p. 233). 

Professor Haskins has not overlooked the fact that this strong, 
orderly race, which accomplished so much in warfare and government, 
has also made its contribution to the world of culture and civilization. 
A brief but illuminating account is given of the civilization of the North 
which the vikings transplanted to French soil. Some attention is also 
given to the composite civilization of the Sicilian kingdom. The " life 
and culture" of Normandy are discussed at some length: under this 
head Professor Haskins discusses, among other things, churches and 
castles, cities and commerce, schools, monasteries, and the morals of the 
clergy, the teaching of Lanfranc, the writings of Ordericus Vitalis, and 
the important library of Bee. 
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The work is made up of eight lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in February, 191 5. As the conclusions are based largely on 
papers which the author has published elsewhere, he has not found 
it necessary to add foot-note references except in rare instances. The 
reviewer takes pleasure in adding that he has read but few books which 
combine, to such an extent as this does, the virtues of good historical 
writing: wide and exact knowledge, rare skill in the presentation of 
facts, and a style which in addition to Norman strength and order- 
liness possesses the qualities of elegance and genial humor. 

Documents relating to Lazv and Custom of the Sea. Edited by R. 
G. Marsden. Volume I., A.D. 1 205-1648. [Publications of 
the Navy Records Society, vol. XLIX.] (London : Navy Rec- 
ords Society. 1915. Pp. xl, 561.) 

The present volume makes an interesting addition to the materials 
in which the student may endeavor to trace the development of mari- 
time law. The records reproduced in it go back as far as the year 1205, 
while the latest in date belongs to 1648. Of many of the earlier and 
some of the later documents the original text is Latin, though occa- 
sionally there is a French text; but in every such instance an English 
version is given, accompanied with the original. The transcription and 
the editing of the texts from the original records have required much 
labor, care, and expertness and the task appears to have been skillfully 
performed. The presswork is excellent. But, where only extracts from 
documents are given, the excerpts are sometimes insufficient to enable 
one to form a confident opinion as to the subject-matter, while in other 
cases the interpretations or summaries given in the introduction to the 
volume are open to question. 

For example, it is stated (p. ix) that "before the end of the thir- 
teenth century the supply of war material was being stopped by arrest 
or capture of the carrying ship ", while " sometimes neutrals were po- 
litely requested not to do so". In support of the former statement, 
reference is made to page 21, where an English royal order of 1293 is 
given for the arrest of a number of Frisian and German ships that had 
put into English ports under stress of weather and were said to be laden 
with armor and other military supplies for the enemies of England in 
France, the arrest to be made in order that the cargoes might be un- 
loaded and disposed of by the owners among the English people. It 
was also alleged that at least some of the cargoes were enemies' prop- 
erty. This allegation appears not to have been sustained, but the mili- 
tary character of some of the cargoes was unquestionable. There was 
no capture on the high seas, and there probably never was a time when 
a government would permit military supplies, when brought within its 
jurisdiction, to be carried on to its enemies. As to neutrals being 
" politely requested " not to supply war material, it will be found that the 
document cited (p. 64) conveyed a request of the King of England to 



